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The foundation legends of the first capitals of Armenia and 
Georgia — Armawir and Armazi — have several common 
features. A specific cult of the moon god is attested in both 
cities in the triadic temples along with the supreme thunder 
god and the sun god. The names of Armawir and Armazi may 
be associated with the Anatolian Arma- ‘moon (god).’ The 
Armenian ethnonym (exonym) Armen may also be derived 
from the same stem. 


The sacred character of cultic localities is extremely 
enduring. The cults were changed, but the localities kept 
their sacred character for millennia. At the transition to a 
new religious system the new cults were often simply 
imposed on the old ones (e.g., the old temple was 
renamed after a new deity, or the new temple was built on 
the site or near the ruins of the old one). The new deities 
inherited the characteristics of the old ones, or, one may 
say, the old cults were simply renamed, which could have 
been accompanied by some changes of the cult practices. 
Evidently, in the new system more or less comparable 
images were chosen to replace the old ones: similarity of 
functions, rituals, names, concurrence of days of cult, etc 
(Petrosyan 2006: 4 f.; Petrosyan 2007a: 175).' 

On the other hand, in the course of religious 
changes, old gods often descend to the lower level of epic 
heroes. Thus, the heroes of the Armenian ethnogonic 
legends and the epic “Daredevils of Sasun” are derived 
from ancient local gods: e.g., Sanasar, who obtains the 





!For numerous examples of preservation of pre-Urartian and Urartian 
holy places in medieval Armenia, see, e.g., Hmayakyan and Sanamyan 
2001). 
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‘lightning sword" — from the thunder god; Mher from 
Mithra/Mihr, etc (Abeghian 1966: 417; Petrosyan 2002 
passim; Petrosyan 2007a: 191 ff.). 


Aramazd and Vahagn 

The name of Aramazd, the supreme god of pre- 
Christian Armenia, is borrowed from the Parthian version 
of the Iranian Ahura Mazda, attested in the first century 
BC in Greek as Aramasdes (Meillet 1916: 25). He, like the 
Iranian Ahura Mazda, was regarded as the creator of 
heaven and earth. Aside from that, Aramazd, like the other 
Armenian gods whose names are derived from the Iranian 
prototypes, had little in common with his Iranian 
namesake (Petrosyan 2007a: 178). Aramazd was identified 
with Zeus and, like Zeus, had a thunderous nature: 
according to Khorenatsi (II.86), St. Nune “destroyed the 
image of the thunderous (ampropayin) Aramazd" in 
Mcxheta, capital of Georgia. From this evidence one can 
conclude that the Armenian Aramazd was identified with 
the Georgian god Armazi and they both were considered 
thunder gods. 

The cult center of Aramazd was the fortress Ani in the 
Daranali district of the province of Higher Armenia, or Ani- 
Kamax (modern Turk. Kemah in Erzincan Province), which 
is attested as Kummaha from the mid-second millennium 
BC in Hittite sources. It was a significant cult center of the 
local thunder god, represented by the ideogram PU (KUB 
XXXVIII.12), who was included in the list of cults of the 
official Hittite pantheon (Kosyan 2002: 225 f., 235, 239, 
with bibliography). The name of Kummaha is, obviously, 
inseparable from those of the cities Kumme and 
Kummanna, the cult centers of the Hurro-Urartian and 
late Hittite thunder god Tessub  (Urart Teiseba) 
(Kapantsian 1956: 50; -ni and -ha are typical suffixes in the 
ancient toponyms of the region).* The first one was in the 
Kashiari mountains, near the Mountain of Corduene (Arm. 
Ararat of Korduk’, Turk. Cudi), and the second one in 
Cappadocia, west of Malatia. Thus, the thunder god of 
Kummaha should have been a local variety of Tessub, who 





*For the aspects of the cults of those cities, their legends, and etymology 
of the element kum- /kom-/, see Petrosyan 2006: 11 ff., 59 ff; 2012. 
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could be regarded as the oldest local predecessor of the 
“thunderous” Aramazd (Petrosyan 2006: 11ff.; 2007a: 177 
ff.). Aramazd was also called “father of all the gods.” The 
burial site of the Armenian Arsacid kings of the first 
centuries AD was in the fortress of Ani (Agathangelos 785; 
Pawstos III.11; IV.24; Khorenatsi II.10;  IIL45).? 
Consequently, Aramazd, the patriarch of gods and maybe 
also their king, was related to the royal ancestors, who 
would join him in the other world. 

The name of Vahagn, the valiant warrior god of the 
Armenian pantheon, is derived from the Parthian 
*Varhragna (Avest. VoraÜrayna, the etymological parallel of 
the epithet of the Indian thunder god Indra Vrtrahan 
‘slayer of the dragon Vrtra’). He fought and overcame 
dragons and was called visapak’at ‘dragon-reaper,’ i.e., 
‘dragon-slayer’ (Khorenatsi 1.31; Agathangelos 809). 
Vahagn, who was identified with Herakles, was worshipped 
in the province of Tarawn, at a temple complex situated in 
the village Astisat on Mt. K'ark'e in the Mus district (Turk. 
Mus), which probably was an important cult center in the 
cuneiform stage as well. Vahagn is considered to be a 
thunder god, successor of the local Tessub of Subria (the 
oldest kingdom of this region, situated in the Sasun 
highlands and Mus valley, to the west and south-west of 
Lake Van). Thus, he may be regarded as the second, 
“junior” thunder god of the Armenian pantheon.* 


Legends of Armawir 

According to the ethnogonic legends (Khorenatsi 
L10 ff; Sebeos I), the first eponymous patriarch of the 
Armenians was Hayk, son of Togarmah, descendant of 
Noah's son Japheth (cf. the Armenian autonym hay). After 
the construction of the tower of Babel Hayk refused to 
obey the Babylonian tyrant Bel the Titanid (identified 
with the Biblical Nimrod), and with his large patriarchal 





*For the English translations of the referred medieval Armenian authors, 
see Thomson 1976; 1978; Garsoian 1989; Avdoyan 1993. 

^For Vahagn, as the thunder god, see Abeghian 1966: 72 ff.; Harutyunyan 
2000: 83 f£; as the heir of the local Tessub: Russell 1987: 33, 213, 362; 
Diakonoff 1990: 211, n. 48, 224, n. 78; Hmayakyan 1990: 117 f., n. 183; asa 
complex figure: Petrosyan 2002: 34 ff.; 2007a: 181 f. 
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family moved to the north and settled in Armenia, to the 
north of Lake Van. Hayk’s elder son Aramaneak (var. 
Aramenak, Armenak) moved to the Ararat plain and settled 
down at the base of Mt. Aragac. The latter’s son Aramayis 
(var. Armayis) established there on a hill the first capital of 
Armenia and called it after his own name Armawir. Later 
on, Aramayis’ great-great-grandson Aram extended the 
borders of Armenia on every side and became the second 
eponym of Armenia (cf. the Armenian exonym Armen). 

Many generations after Hayk, the legendary (non- 
existent) King Valarsak, who is presented as the founder of 
the Arsacid dynasty of Armenia, built a temple at Armawir 
and erected there the statues of the sun and moon (gods) 
and his ancestors. During the reign of Valarsak’s 
descendant Artases, the statues of sun and moon gods were 
replaced by the Hellenistic statues of Apollo and Artemis 
(twins, sun god and moon goddess, respectively) brought 
from Asia Minor, while the statue of Herakles, which was to 
be erected along with them, was set up in Astisat, at the 
cult center of Vahagn/Herakles, by the priests of the 
Vahuni family, who regarded themselves as the 
descendants of Vahagn (Khorenatsi 11.8, 12). 

In traditional historiography, the mythological figures 
of Hayk and his descendants feature as historical characters 
and the Artaxiad kings are represented as Arsacids; 
moreover, the stories of the early historical kings are of 
epic nature. However, it is possible to date them as follows. 
In historical context, the legendary patriarch Aram is to be 
identified with the first king of Urartu, Aramu (mid-9"" 
century BC). Aram’s son Ara the Handsome was a 
contemporary of the Assyrian queen Semiramis (end of the 
9" century BC). The forefather Hayk is dated seven 
generations earlier, which would mean a whole epoch of 
pre-Urartian times (Petrosyan 2007b: 51 £.). ArtaSes was a 
historical king (189-160 BC), the founder of the Artaxiad 
dynasty, while the legendary Valarsak is presented as the 
grandfather of Artases. Thus, the story of the temple of 
Armawir and its Hellenistic statues is to be dated from the 
third-second centuries BC. 

The legends about Hayk and his seven generations 
represent the Armenian historicized version of the myth 
of Creation, which combines theogony, cosmogony, and 
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ethnogony (Petrosyan 2002: 159 ff.; 2007, 192; 2009: 155 
ff.). Hayk, the creator of Armenia (Armenian universe), 
father and ancestor of the first divine patriarchs, 
corresponds to the creator god, the father of the family of 
gods. The second eponym of the Armenians, Aram, is 
considered to be the second incarnation of Hayk or the 
“second Hayk” (Abeghian 1966: 55; Petrosyan 2002: 56, 
62, 83; 2007c: 299 f.). A detailed analysis reveals that both 
Hayk and Aram were the oldest Armenian thunder gods, 
counterparts of Tessub (Petrosyan 2002: 46 ff., 57; 2009: 
160 £). The sameness of the name Aram and the first part 
of Aramazd is suggestive. Moreover, Aram is the 
predecessor of Sanasar, the later epic incarnation of 
Tessub, the predecessor of the image of Aramazd 
(Petrosyan 2002: 20 f., 50 f., 64 £.; 2007a, 193). Thus, it 
may be inferred that homophony of names was one of the 
reasons for the identification of those figures. 
Nevertheless, Aram cannot be regarded as an absolute 
double of Hayk. Hayk represents sovereignty (first 
function of Indo-European mythology), while Aram, the 
only warlike figure of the ethnogonic legends, is a warrior 
(second function) (Ahyan 1982; Dumézil 1994: 133 ff.; 
Petrosyan 2002: 124 f.). Therefore he can be regarded as 
the epic counterpart of Vahagn the warrior, the second 
“junior” thunder god of Armenian pre-Christian pantheon. 
In Armenian epics, the significant cities/capitals, 
which give rise to the new traditions, are built by twins, 
twin-like figures or one of them: e.g., Eruandasat (in 
Khorenatsi), Visap (in Yovhan Mamikonean), and Sasun 
(in the “Daredevils of Sasun”). The first successors of 
forefather Hayk, Ar(a)maneak and Ar(a)mayis, the first 
Haykid (i.e., Armenian) dweller of the Ararat valley and his 
son the builder of Armawir, can be regarded as the heirs of 
the early divine twins. The mythic twins frequently bear 
homophonic names and sometimes are presented as elder 
and younger brothers or even as father and son (perhaps 
as a result of their hierarchic differentiation). In the 
context of Armenian mythology these figures are to be 
compared with Eruand and Eruaz, Gisané and Demetr, 





°For example, Arm. Gisané and Demetr, Iran. Luhrasp and Gustasp, 
Norse Njórór and Freyr, see Petrosyan 2002: 71 ff., 115 ff. 
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Sanasar and Baldasar, twins or twin-like figures, founders of 
new (capital) cities, princely houses and new (epic) 
traditions (cf. the figures of Remus and Romulus, founders 
of Rome, see Petrosyan 2002: 115 ff.).° 

The sacred plane/poplar (saws, sawsi) trees of 
Aramaneak, whose murmurings in the wind were used for 
fortune-telling, were known to be at Armawir (Khorenatsi 
I.20). Considering a number of data (the possible oracular 
character of the Greek inscriptions from Armawir, the 
association of the oracles of the Hellenistic world with 
groves and with Apollo the sun god, the cult in the 
Hellenistic Armawir of Apollo, etc), K. Trever concluded 
that there should have been an early cult of the sun god 
and an oracle at Armawir (Trever 1953: 105, 109 ff.). 
Hence, Aramaneak, to whom were consecrated the trees of 
Armawir, could be considered an epicized sun god. 
Accordingly, Ar(a)mayis could represent the epic version of 
the moon god (in the myths, the deities of the sun and 
moon frequently occur as the father and son, brothers, 
twins, brother and sister, see Ivanov 1982: 78)’: Thus, the 
first three forefathers of Armenia — Hayk, Ar(a)maneak 
and Ar(a)mayis — can be regarded as a triad of epicized 
early gods: the father and patriarch of gods and his twin 
sons, the sun and the moon gods, respectively. This triadic 
cult was to be centered at Armawir, Aramayis’ city and the 
place of Aramaneak’s sacred trees. Taking into account the 
closeness of the images of Hayk and Aram, there could be 
reconstructed another, equivalent triad with homophonic 
names: Aram (“second Hayk”), Aramaneak and Aramayis. 

This reconstruction matches well the triadic cult of 
the temple of Valarsak: the royal ancestors, sun and moon 
(gods). The early rulers and kings of Armenia were 
regarded as the successors of Hayk and Aram. As 
mentioned above, the Arsacid kings of the first centuries 
AD were buried at the cult center of Aramazd, which would 
mean that their royal ancestors were associated with 





5For the twin founders of Armenian tradition, see Harutyunyan 2000: 338 
ff. 

"For the twin characteristics of the figures of the sun and moon in 
Armenian mythology and folklore, see Harutyunyan 2000: 49 ff., 340 ff.; 
for the twin-like figures of Aramaneak and Aramayis in the context of 
comparative mythology, Petrosyan 2002: 71 ff. 
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Aramazd. Judging from the Hellenistic statues which were 
erected or to be erected at the temple of Armawir, the 
royal ancestors, the sun and the moon correspond to 
Herakles, Apollo and Artemis (ie. Armeno-Iranian 
Vahagn, Tir and Anahit), respectively. That is, the 
ancestors of the Hellenistic Armenian kings of Artaxiad 
dynasty were juxtaposed with Vahagn/Herakles, or, it may 
be said, they derive their line from Vahagn (“second 
Aramazd”). Khorenatsi (II.14) tells that the son of Artases, 
Tigran, “angered at Vahuni (priests)” who established the 
statue of Herakles in their village, dismissed them from the 
priesthood and confiscated to the crown the village of 
Astisat, the center of Vahagn’s cult. This would mean, 
probably, that Tigran claimed Vahagn’s ancestry and 
assumed the duties of the priesthood of Vahagn himself 
(Petrosyan 2008: 175).* 

The substitution of the male moon deity (Aramayis) 
by the goddess Anahit/Artemis would have been 
conditioned by the peculiarities of syncretization of the 
local Armeno-Iranian and Greek gods (in this course the 
function, and not the gender of the deity was 
instrumental). On the other hand, in the developed 
mythological systems the role of the moon, compared with 
that of the sun, is secondary (this can explain, e.g., the 
occurrence of Aramayis as the son of Aramaneak). The cult 
of the moon, in the course of further development of 
society, falls into the shade, which may manifest itself in 
the substitution of the moon gods by goddesses (Ivanov 
1982: 78 f.). 


Legends of Armazi 

According to Georgian ethnogonic tradition, attested 
in the “Life of Kings of Kartli” (part of Georgian 
Chronicles Kartlis Cxovreba) attributed to the 11"-century 
chronicler Leonti Mroveli, the eponymous forefathers of 
the Georgians and several Caucasian peoples were the sons 
of Togarmah, younger brothers of Haos, eponym of 
Armenia (ie. Arm. Hayk), the king and lord of his 





*Notably, according to G. Sargsyan (1966: 14 f.), Tigran the Great was 
deified as Vahagn. 
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brothers. The Armenian, Georgian and Caucasian 
languages are not cognate, thus this legend could not have 
a real historic basis. On the one hand, it seems to be a 
variation on the Armenian ethnogonic theme. On the 
other, the legends of the beginning of Georgia may not 
be regarded as a simple invention and would have some 
real folklore sources." 

Kartlos (Kartlos), the eponymous ancestor of the 
Kartvelian (Georgian) nation, founded his home on a 
mountain and called it by his name, Kartli (cf. the ancient 
appellation of Eastern Georgia Kartli, and  Kartvel- 
‘Georgian’). His grave on Mt. Kartli became the main 
sanctuary of the local population, where the sun, the moon 
and the five stars were worshipped along with Kartlos. 

Many generations after Kartlos, Alexander the Great 
commanded Azo, his governor of Kartli, to serve the 
invisible god-the creator-and worship the sun and the 
moon and the five stars. Azo was succeeded by Parnavaz, 
the legendary founder of the first royal dynasty of Kartli, 
who erected at the same site the great image of the god 
Armazi, of his own name (for he was allegedly called 
Armazi in Persian). He himself was buried in front of that 
idol. The temple of the god Armazi was built at the same 
spot and Mt. Kartli, as well as the surrounding first capital 
city of Georgia, was renamed after Armazi. 

In the "Conversion of Georgia," another medieval 
source attributed to Leonti Mroveli, the statue of Armazi is 
described as an armored man, who held a sword glittering 
like lightning, which turned round in his grasp. To his 
right was the golden statue of Gaci (Gatsi) and to his left 
the silver statue of Ga (sometimes referred as Gaim). After 
St. Nino's prayer, God destroyed the temple and its statues 
by winds, thunder-storm and hail. 

The legend of destruction of the temple and idols of 
Armazi may verify the identification of the god Armazi with 
Aramazd as the god of thunder, storm and lightning.” 





?For the English translation of the Georgian sources, see Thomson 1996. 
For the “Armenophil” character of this source and its historical value, 
see Melikishvili and Lordkipanidze 1989: 23 ff.; Petrosyan 2002: 169 f. 
"On Armazi, as the Georgian counterpart of version of Ahura Mazda and 
Aramazd, see Marr 1902: 4; Acharyan 1942: 268; Gvelesiani 2003, with 
bibliography. For a similar Armenian legend on the destruction of 
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Moreover, the sword of Armazi, obviously, corresponds to 
the “Lightning sword” of the heroes of the Armenian epic, 
acquired by Sanasar. Kartlos, predecessor of Armazi on Mt. 
Kartli/Armazi, may be regarded as the early counterpart of 
Armazi, god thunderer and creator. As an epic hero he 
would represent the Georgian equivalent of the Armenian 
Hayk and Aram. 

Those stories are dated as follows: Kartlos was a 
contemporary of Hayk, Azo — of Alexander the Great, and 
Parnavaz succeded Azo (fourth-third centuries BC); Nino, 
Enlightener of Georgia, lived in the first half of the 4" 
century AD. 

Thus, we meet three triads in Georgia, too, dated 
from the times of Kartlos, Azo and Nino, respectively: 1) 
Kartlos, sun and moon deities (and five stars); 2) god 
creator, sun and moon deities (and five stars); and 3) 
Armazi, Gaci and Ga(im). Evidently, the figures of Gaci and 
Ga(im), located at the spot of the ancient worship of sun 
and moon (and supreme god) may be identified as the sun 
and moon gods (homophony of names allude to the twin 
character of those figures, while the gold is associated with 
the sun and the silver with the moon universally)." The 





Nimrod's palace by the “Armenian king” (= Hayk), in the context of 
comparative mythology, see Petrosyan 2002: 74 £.; 2009: 159 f. 

The triad of the supreme/thunder god with the gods of the sun and 
moon have parallels in the region, cf. the triads of Ahura Mazda, Mithra 
and Anahita (since late Achaemenid times); Zeus, Apollo, and Artemis 
(Seleucid Syria), BaalSamin, Malakbel and Aglibol/Iahribol (Palmyra, 
first century AD), etc, see Tiratsyan 1985: 60, where they are considered 
in connection with the triad of Armawir as the protectors of the royal 
dynasties (see also below, n. 15). For the identification of Gaci and Ga as 
the sun and moon deities, counterparts of Apollo and Artemis, see 
Kavtaradze 2009. The author derives the triad of Armazi, Gaci and Ga 
from the cult of the Roman Jupiter Dolichenus, where the images of 
Artemis and Apollo were prominent. However, this cult was originated 
from Doliche of Commagene, to the south-west of Greater Armenia, and 
this Jupiter, like the Commagenian Zeus-Oromasdes, would have been 
derived from the local Tessub (Commagene, i.e., Assyr. Kummuh, Urart. 
Qumaha, was one of the toponyms from the root kum- /kom-/ associated 
with the cult of Tessub, see Petrosyan 2007a: 187 f). For Jupiter 
Dolichenus, his origination from Tessub, association with Apollo and 
Artemis, or Sol and Luna, the twins Castor and Polideukes, see Speidel 
1978: 21 f£; 25 ff. The Armenian triad, which is obviously older than the 
Achaemenid epoch, later was transformed under Iranian (Parthian) and 
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cult of the five stars, i.e., planets, which would have early 
sources in Georgia, is reminiscent of the Mesopotamian 
idea of identification of the planets with the great gods, 
which passed to other ancient countries (Persia, Greece, 
Rome) and had some reflections in Armenia as well (Van- 
der-Waerden 1991: 195; Petrosyan 2007a: 186, 193). 

The three Georgian triads match well with the 
considered Armenian ones. Indeed, Kartlos, sun and moon 
parallel with Hayk, Aramaneak and Aramayis; the god 
creator (which corresponds to the statue of the founder of 
dynasty Parnavaz), sun and moon correspond with the triad 
of Valarsak — the royal ancestors (Vahagn/Herakles), sun 
and moon; and the triad destroyed by Nino - Armazi, Gaci, 
and Ga - is congruous with that of Herakles, Apollo and 
Artemis (Arm. Vahagn, Tir and Anahit, respectively). 


Names of Armawir and Armazi 

The name of Armawir is attested from post-Urartian 
times (Greek Armaouira, Lat. Armavira, Old Arm. Armawir, 
gen. Armawray), yet nevertheless, it could be of early 
origin." It is incomprehensible in Armenian and in 
neighboring languages. The only plausible etymology 
derives it from Hittite Arma ‘moon, moongod' + pir- 
‘house,’ in the religious sphere: ‘god’s house, temple,’ 
where -w- is the regular Armenian reflex of the intervocalic 
-p- (Petrosyan 2009:68 f., cf. Kapantsyan 1975: 49 f.)."* 





Hellenistic influences. It would have originated from the same ethno- 
cultural sources as the cult of Jupiter Dulichenus of Commagene, but not 
from it. The same probably holds true for the Georgian triad. 

® According to archaeological data, the hill of Armawir was an important 
cultic center since the end of the fourth millennium BC. Later on, in the 
Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages (16"-9" centuries BC) it became one of 
the main religious centers of the region. In Urartian times (8"-7'" 
centuries BC) the hill of Armawir, with its numerous temples, 
constituted the eastern, sacred area (“holy town") of the city of 
Argistihinili built by Argisti I in 776 BC. Afterwards Armawir was the 
capital of Armenia until the third century BC. For the archaeological 
history of Armawir, see Martirosyan 1974; Tiratsyan 1998-2000; 
Karapetyan et al. 2004; Karapetyan 2011. In this respect Armawir is 
different from Armazi, whose three main cultural layers are dated from 
the 4^ century BC-6" century AD. 

“For the interpretation of the second part of the name, cf. Khorenatsi's 
and Sebeos’ information on Armawir’s foundation as Aramayis’ tun 
bnakut'ean ‘house for habitation.’ Note that in the other Anatolian 
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In ancient Armenian tradition, the moon cult is 
attested only once, just in connection with the triadic 
temple of Armawir and, as mentioned, Ar(a)mayis, who 
founded and called Armawir by his own name, could have 
been a moon deity. Moreover, Ar(a)mayis is almost 
identical with the Lycian personal name Armais (attested 
in Greek script), considered in connection with the same 
Anatolian armas ‘moon, moongod’ (-s is the nominative 
ending) (Howink ten Cate 1961: 132). In Greek tradition, 
another Armais, identified with Danaus, is known, attested 
as the brother of King Seth of Egypt (Flav. Contra Apion I, 
15 ff.; Euseb. Chron. I, 215 ff., see Petrosyan 2002, 100 ff., 
182 f.). Note that from the name Armawir it is evident that 
the original form of its eponym would have been Arm(a)- 
and not Aramayis (the latter is a result of conflation with 
the homophonic names of the protagonists of the 
ethnogonic legends Aram and Ara, possibly, with an 
“artificial” Greek suffix, or conflated with Armais, known to 
Khorenatsi’s source from the Greek tradition). 

There are two reliable etymologies for the theonym 
Armazi, identifying it as the Georgian transformed versions 
of: 1) the Iranian Ahura Mazda and Armenian Aramazd 
(see footnote 11); 2) the Anatolian moon god Armas (with 
the Georgian nominative ending -i and sonorisation of -s-) 
(Boltunova 1949; Melikishvili 1954: 420 f£; 1959: 229; 
Melikishvili and Lordkipanidze 1989: 394 f.). The 
Armenian and Georgian data under consideration seems to 
be inseparable. Armazi's association with the Armenian 
Aramazd is beyond all doubt (Gvelesiani 2003). However, 
A. Boltunova and others have adduced arguments for the 
association of this god with the Anatolian Armas, among 
which is prominent the cult of the moon as the supreme 
god in early Georgia. Taking into account the closeness of 
the Armenian and Georgian data, the adduced etymology 
of Armawir may be regarded as a new argument for the 
“lunar” etymology of Armazi." 





languages this stem for ‘house’ appears in different forms, cf. Luv. parna- 
(this form is known in Hittite as well) and Lyc. prnna, thus this name 
cannot be of Luvian origin. 

15 As mentioned, during the discussed period, the cult of the moon asa 
great god/goddess and a member of the divine triad of chief gods was 
widely known in the region. However, it should be noted that the cult of 
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The identification of Armazi as the second name of 
Parnavaz is suggestive. The latter is derived from Iran. farn 
‘glory’ (in Zoroastrianism, hwarena/farn is in the possession 
of Ahura Mazda and peculiar to the gods and kings). 
Notably, in the kingdom of Pontus, the western neighbor 
of Armenia and Georgia, the moon god Mén Pharnakou was 
the protector of the local dynasty (Strabo XII.3.31), whose 
temple estate was founded by King Pharnakes I (first half 
of the second century BC). There he was syncretized with 
the supreme god Zeus Stratius and was depicted with a 
thunderbolt, attribute of Zeus, on the coins of Mithridates 
VI Eupator (Saprykin 2009: 258 f.). This is reminiscent of 
the situation in Georgia, where Armazi, identified with 
King Parnavaz, probably combined the traits of Ahura 
Mazda/Aramazd and Armas, the moon god.'° Ani-Kamax, 
the cult center of Aramazd, situated in the border of 
Pontus, before its occupation by Tigran the Great of 
Greater Armenia (beginning of the first century BC) was 
the center of Lesser Armenia. Thus, the local prototype of 
the Pontic Zeus Stratius was, probably, identical with the 
local Tessub, predecessor of Aramazd (Saprykin 2009: 257). 
Notably, the influence of Pontus and its neighbor Lesser 
Armenia on ancient Georgia was prominent (Melikishvili 
and Lordkipanidze 1989: 251 ff., 276, n. 3.). 

Thus, the names of Armawir and Armazi could have 
been derived from the name of the moon god Arma(s). In 
Armenia, this theonym was transformed under the 
influence of the names of the patriarchs Aram and Ara, 
while in Georgia it was conflated with Ahura 
Mazda/ Aramazd. 





the moon as the supreme god among the ancient Georgians is 
comparable with Strabo's information about the cults of the Caucasian 
Albanians (XL.4.7), who worshipped Zeus, Helios and Selene, but most of 
all Selene. This is akin to the cults of Armawir, especially if we consider 
that the same author (XI.14.16) mentions that the most prominent cult of 
Anahit/Artemis was characteristic for the Armenians (see also Plutarch, 
Lucullus, 24). Note also that the Persians worshiped Zeus, Helios/Mithra, 
Selene and Aphrodite (XV.3.13). 

For this temple estate, see Saprykin 1996: 264 ff., with bibliography. 
For the cult of the god Mén, in this context, see Boltunova 1949: 238 f. 
According to N. Marr, Parnavaz could be regarded as the epithet of the 
god Armazi/Ahura Mazda, see Marr 1902: 4 ff. Also, it may be inferred 
that this figure was conflated with the Pontic Mén Pharnakou. 
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It cannot be said that the term arma- ‘moon’ has a 
native Anatolian, Indo-European origin. It does not have 
Indo-European parallels and, despite several efforts of 
Indo-European etymologizations, is derived, most probably, 
from a local non-Indo-European substratum (Tischler 1983, 
62)." Obviously, of non-Indo-European origin is Hitt. 
per/pir ‘house,’ too, cf. Egyptian pr, Hurrian pur(l)i ‘id’ 
(Tischler 2001, 569 ff., with bibliography) That is, besides 
the probability of the Anatolian origin of Armawir and 
Armazi, there is a probability of their derivation from 
another language (especially for Armawir, both 
components of which could have non-Indo-European 
origins). 


Aram, Arma and Armenia 

The Armenian exonym Armen seems to be 
inseparable with the ethno-cultural complex associated 
with Arma- the moon god. In Sebeos, this ethnonym is 
associated with Ar(a)maneak/Armenak, son of Hayk 
(Sargsyan 1998: 123). The names of the divine twins are 
frequently derived from a single stem, thus this eponym 
may also be associated with Arma- the moon _ god.” 
Moreover, it may be inferred that the name of Aram, the 
eponym of Armenia in Khorenatsi, originally was also 
associated with the theonym Arma-, and was transformed 
under the influence of the names of Aramu, the first king 
of Urartu (mid-9" century BC), and Aram, the biblical 
eponym of the Aramaeans (cf. Markwart 1928, 215, 224 f.). 
This interpretation of outside influence is probable 
linguistically as well since the etymological association of 
the forms aram- and arm in Armenian is questionable. 
Accordingly, the image of Aram as the thunder and war 
god may be regarded as secondary, resulted from later 





For the tentative Indo-European etymologies, see Puhvel 1984: 154 f.; 
Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 685, with literature. 
'SAr(a)maneak/Armenak, most probably, represents a conflation, see 
Petrosyan 2007b: 51, n. 20. Theoretically, it could have an Anatolian 
origin: cf., e.g., the Luvian archaic personal name Arma-nani ‘brother of 
the moon (god)’ (haplologized to Armani, with the diminutive suffix - 
ak). As we have seen, Aramaneak was to be Armayis’ brother, a sun deity 
in the early version of the myth, and this descriptive appellation could 
have replaced his original name. 
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transformation of the moon god (becoming the head of 
the pantheon he gains the functions of the thunder and 
war god, as it is apparent in Pontus). 

The ethnonym Armen, according to a widespread 
opinion, is derived from the appellation of the land Arme 
in Subria, situated in the Sasun highlands, to the south- 
west of Lake Van, with the Urartian suffix -nz Arme-ni 
‘inhabitant of Arme,’ also ‘Armean (country)’ (Diakonoff 
1984: 126, 199, n. 115).'° In the epic of Sasun, Sanasar 
figures as the eponym of Sasun. Consequently, Aram, the 
predecessor of Sanasar, may be regarded as the eponym of 
the same land Arme (which shows, once more, the original 
antiquity of the form Arm- and the secondary character of 
the form Aram). In this context suggestive is the name of 
the Assyrian king Sennacherib, the father of the twin 
brothers in the early versions of the epic of Sasun: Sin- 
ahhreriba 'Sin (the moon god) has replaced (lost) 
brothers for me.' 

Theophoric ethnonyms are known ubiquitously (cf. 
the images of the divine eponymic forefathers). For our 
subject one may adduce the following: in the 12" century 
BC, the south-western regions of the Armenian Highland 
were occupied by the tribes of the Muskians, Urumaians, 
and Kaskians or — Abeslaians (musku, urumaia, 
kaskaia/abeslaia). The Urumaians and Kaskians/Abeslaians 
are referred to as the “recalcitrant warriors of the Hatti 
(=Hittite) country, who had captured the towns of 
Subartu” (the latter is the land Subria of the later Assyrian 
sources) (Grayson 1976: 12, 18, 66, 67, 92, 93; AVIIU: 270, 
278, 279). 

Mus is probably connected with the ethnonym of the 
Muskians: (*musk'o- / mösk'o > Mus, gen. Msoy, see 
Petrosyan 2002, 142).? Furthermore, the lands Inner 
Urumu and Urme in the area of Mus may be derived from 
the ethnonyms of the Urumaians. The land Arme was 
situated in the same region (to the south of Mus and 





PFor the other interpretations of this ethnonym, see Djahukian 1987: 
285 ff.; Diakonoff 2005; Petrosyan 2007b: 31 f., with bibliography. 

"For the association of this toponym with the ethnonym Musku on the 
basis of simple homophony, see Djahukian 1970: 78; Diakonoff 1984: 195, 
n. 87; 1992. 
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south-west of Urme; some scholars identify it with Urme). 
All of those lands were component parts of the kingdom of 
Subria (TU: 39, 210 ff.). The Kaska or Kaskians were a 
group of tribes inhabiting the north-east of the Hittite 
Empire, i.e., Pontus (to the north-west of the Armenian 
Highland), during the second millennium BC. Because of 
scarcity of data it is difficult to say anything about their 
language (they are frequently considered to be related 
with their neighbors, Hattians, the early non-Indo- 
European dwellers of Anatolia, and/or the modern 
Northwest Caucasian Abkhazo-Adyghian peoples; there is 
also an opinion that they were of west-Kartvelian origin). 

Nevertheless, the names of Kaska and Abesla seem to 
have survived in the Northwest Caucasian ethnonyms, cf. 
Old Arm. Gask’, Old. Georg. Kasag/k-, Byz.-Gk. Kasachia, 
Old Russ. Kosog ‘Circassian’ and Gk. Apsilai, Lat. Absilae, 
Old Arm. Apsilk’, Old Georg. Apsileti, the designation of 
one of the ancient tribes of Abkhazia; Abkhaz. A-ap'swa, A- 
ap’swa ‘Abkhazian’ (Melikishvili 1954: 76; 1959: 98; 
Diakonoff 1984: 131, n. 7). 

Kaska is considered to be connected with the Hattian 
moon god Kasku (Giorgadze 1961: 199 f.). Probably, it was 
the general Hattian appellation of all of the Kaska tribes, 
while Abesla could be regarded as their endonym, or the 
ethnonym of one of the tribes.” This interpretation would 
imply a special cult of the moon among the Kaskians. The 
later localization in the region of a prominent cult of the 
moon can be regarded as another argument in favor of the 
“lunar” interpretation of Kaška (while the moon cult of the 
region attested in the Hellenistic times could have its roots 
in the religion of the Kaskians, see see Giorgadze 1961: 
200, with literature).? 

Even without these speculations it might be said that 
the idea of the connection of the toponym Arme with the 
name of the moon god is plausible (Arme, i.e. /Armo/ « 





"For the Kaška tribes, see Melikishvili 1954: 73, 410; Giorgadze 1961; 
1999; von Schuler 1965; Singer 2007, with bibliography. 

s Interestingly, the ethnonym of the Urumaians, allies (and relatives?) of 
the Kaskians/Abeslaians, as well as the toponyms Urme and Urumu, in 
theory, could have been related with a dialectal version of the theonym 
Arma (/or(o) mo/: in cuneiform writing the sound o is rendered as u), cf. 
Diakonoff 1984: 120. 
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Arma-, with the Hurro-Urartian weakening of the final 
vowel; cf. also the Old Persian appellation of the 
Armenians: Armaniya, which is frequently considered the 
source for the Greek Armen-). The above can show the 
connection of the considered Armeno-Georgian ethno- 
cultural complex with the north-west of the Armenian 
Highland: Pontus and Lesser Armenia. 

On the other hand, Arme and Armen, as well as 
probably associated with them Ar(a)maneak, Ar(a)mayis, 
and Armawir, are hardly separable from the multitude of 
the homophonic ethno-toponyms concentrated in the 
north of Mesopotamia and Syria and the south of the 
Armenian Highland, attested to in the third-first millennia 
BC, e.g., Armen, Armanum, Armi, Armuna, etc (see, e.g., 
RGTC I: 18; IE 15; IE 21; V: 38; XII: 50 ff.; TU: 37 ff.; 
Petrosyan 2002: 163). It cannot be theoretically ruled out 
that at least a part of those names are derived from the 
local stem for ‘moon, moon god, which was borrowed in 
common Anatolian and, possibly, some other languages of 
the region. 


Mšak, Mus, and Mcxeta 

According to Khorenatsi (1.12; 14), the patriarch 
Aram occupied Cappadocia and ordered the inhabitants of 
the country to learn the Armenian language. Therefore, 
the Greeks call that area Protē Armenia ‘First Armenia.’ 
Aram’s successor in Cappadocia, his relative Mšak built 
there a town and called it by his own name, which was 
distorted into Mažak (Gk. Mazaka, later: Caesarea, Turk. 
Kayseri) by the old inhabitants of the country. 

While Khorenatsi mentions Aram and Mšak in 
Cappadocia (to the west of the Euphrates), the 
corresponding epic heroes and homophonic ancient 
ethno-toponyms are centered in the southwest and west of 
Lake Van (Sasun and Muš). In Urartian and Assyrian 
sources there the lands Arme, Urme and Inner Urumu are 
attested, which, as mentioned, may be associated with 
Aram. In an archaic variant of the epic “Daredevils of 
Sasun,” retold by an Arab historian of the 12™ century 
(Pseudo-Wagidi), Sanasar's son Mus figures as the eponym 
of the city of Muš (Abeghian I: 333, 385 ff., 417; Ter- 
Ghevondyan 1978; Harutyunyan and Bartikyan 1975). 
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Sanasar, as has been said, is the later incarnation of Aram, 
while Mšak (< Mus-ak), is a diminutive of Mus, thus Sanasar 
and Mus correspond with Aram and MSak. 

Near Mt. Armazi, Kartlos’ elder son  Mcxetos 
establishes the ancient Georgian capital Mcxeta 
(Mtskheta), the name of which, according to one opinion, 
can be associated with the ethnonym of the Mesxians, one 
of the tribes of Southern Georgia (cf. the Georgian name 
of the land of the Mesxians: Sa-mcx-e, see Melikishvili 
1954: 420 f).? Mesxi is regarded as the late Georgian 
version of the cuneiform Musku and Greek Mosch. In 
Josephus Flavius (Ant. Jud. 1.6.1), the eponym of the city of 
Mazaka Mesches (i.e., MSak of the Armenian legend) is 
represented as the brother of the Iberians (Georgians). 
The same personage, Mosoch (Hebr. Mšk), usually 
regarded as the eponym of the Phrygians, is represented in 
the Bible as the son of Aram, the eponym of the 
Aramaeans (1 Ch I. 17).”* 

Evidently, these legends represent reinterpreted local 
oral traditions coordinated with the biblical genealogies. It 
is difficult to separate the local authentic material from the 
late folk etymological compositions and pseudo-scientific 
redaction of the early authors. Several Armenian scholars 
(G. A. Kapantsyan, H. A. Manandyan, S. T. Yeremyan, G. 
Kh. Sargsyan) consider Aram and MSak as the eponyms of 
the Urumaians and Muskians (Petrosyan 2002, 140, with 
bibliography). While the first identification is disputable (it 
is not evident that Urme and Ururmu are variants of 
Arme), the identity of MSak and Mosoch is unquestionable 
— they both are represented as the eponyms of the city of 
Mazaka. The Aramaean, Armenian and Georgian languages 
are not cognate, which lowers the historical value of the 
genealogy Aram-Mosoch. But it may be said that in the 
considered legends Kartlos and Mcxetos figure as the 
equivalents of the Armenian Aram and MSak, where Kartlos 
and Aram are the eponyms of Georgia and Armenia, 





* However, this viewpoint, prevalent in Georgia, is hypothetical and even 
is not mentioned in Melikishvili and Lordkipanidze 1989. For the 
relationship of the ethnonyms Musku, Moschoi and Mesxi, see Diakonoff 
1984: 115 ff. 

?! Tor Mosoch/Ms&k, as the eponym of the Muskians, see Diakonoff 1981: 
49, 56, n. 71, 104. 
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epicized figures of the thunder god, while Mcxetos and 
MSak - of the Muskians. 

There are different opinions on the MuSkians (more 
precisely: “Eastern Muskians,” since the Assyrians 
identified the Phrygians of Cappadocia, attested to in the 
87^ centuries BC, as the Muskians, too). I.M. Diakonoff 
identified the “Eastern MuSkians” as the  "Proto- 
Armenians,” i.e., an Armenian speaking tribe, who came 
from the Balkans after the collapse of the Hittite Empire 
and settled down in the south-western regions of the 
Armenian Highland, and then populated the whole 
Highland. According to Georgian scholars, the Muskians 
were a Georgian tribe, who in early ümes lived in the 
north-eastern regions of Asia Minor and were strongly 
influenced by the Hittite culture. Later on they settled 
down in the south-west of Georgia (Moschoi, Mesxi), 
bringing with them Hittite cultural elements, including 
the worship of the Hittite moon god Armas.” All of these 
theories are highly hypothetical. The Muskians were, 
probably an Indo-European, non-Armenian tribe, who 
played an important role in the early history of Armenia 
and Georgia (Petrosyan 2002, 43 ff., 152 ff. et passim.). 


Abbreviations 

AVIIU Diakonoff I. M. (trans.) Assyro-vavilonskie istocniki po 
istorii Urartu (Assyro-Babylonian Sources on the History of 
Urartu /in Russ./). Vestnik drevnej istorii 1951, 2: 257-356. 

KUB Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkói. Berlin. 

RGTC Répertoire géographique des textes cuneiformes. Wiesbaden. 

TU Arutyunyan N. V. Toponimika Urartu (Toponymy of Urartu 
/in Russ./). Yerevan 1985. 





3 For the Muskians in general, see Wittke 2004; as an aboriginal tribe of 
Anatolia: Mellink 1965; Kosyan 1997; as the Proto-Armenians: Diakonoff 
1984: 115 ff. et passim; as a Georgian tribe: Melikishvili 1954: 410 f.; 
1959: 104 ff.; Melikishvili and Lordkipanidze 1989: 393 ff.; Kavtaradze 
1997, 352 ff. In the context of this study, it is notable that the Mesxians 
worshipped Artemis and Apollo, see Thomson 1996:358. 
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